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NOTE ON THE TEXT 


The following article was originally published in the 
Letter to the Editor section of Christian Voices in 
July of 2021 after the attacks on several Canadian 
churches. Thank you to everyone who reached out 
and encouraged me to have it printed into a booklet. 
I’m glad you found value in it and agree that the in- 
formation contained is worth sharing with a wider 
audience. Anything to help stop the violence. If you 
are reading this for the first time or are wondering 
what attacks on churches I am referring to, here are a 
few headlines from 2021 that might help provide 
some context: 
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“Remains of 215 Children Found Buried at Former 
B.C. Residential School, First Nation Says” 
- CBC News 


“23 Canadian Churches and Counting Under Attack” 
- Western Standard 


“This Canada Day, Let’s Remember: This Country 
was Built on Genocide” 
-The Guardian 


“Two More Churches Burned Down in B.C’s Interior” 
- CBC News 


“Fifth Church Fire in B.C.” 
-CTV News 


“Two More Catholic Churches Burnt in Canada; 
Probably Linked to the Discovery of Mass Graves of 
Indigenous Children” 

- Merco Press 


“More Churches Burned in Canada After Latest 
Grave Discovery at Residential School” 
- Vice News 


“Statues of Queen Victoria, Queen Elizabeth Toppled 
in Canada” 
- Reuters 


“At Least 45 Christian Churches Set on Fire in 
Canada as Attacks Escalate” 
- CBN News 
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“NDP seeking MPs’ Unanimous Consent to Label 
Residential School Experience as Genocide” 
- CBC 


“Burn it All Down’ Head of B.C. Civil Liberties 
Group Resigns Over Tweet About Church Fires” 
- National Post 


“Cultural Genocide: On Discovery of Hundreds of 
Graves in Canada” 
- The Hindu 


“Ten Churches Vandalized with Paint” 
- Winnipeg Free Press 


“Residential Schools Were Part of Genocide Plan, 
Manitoba's Indigenous Reconciliation Minister Says” 


- CBC 


“The Burning of Canada’s Churches” 
- Wall Street Journal 


‘A Map of the 68 Churches That Have Been 
Vandalized or Burned Since the Residential Schools 


Announcement” 
- TNC News 


“Here's How Some in Northwestern Ontario are 
Reflecting on Treaties Recognition Week” 
-CBC 


“Churches Burned Down as Anger Over ‘Cultural 
Genocide’ of Indigenous Children Sweeps Canada” 
- The Telegraph 
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“Churches Are Being Burned to the Ground in 
Canada” 


- Loudwtire 


“Residential Schools Were a Key Tool in America’s 
Long History of Native Genocide” 
- Washington Post 


“Churches Burned to the Ground in Canada in Anti- 
Church Hate Crime Wave” 
- Fox News 


“Winnipeg Mayor Pledges to Support Bishop Grandin 
Renaming at City Council” 
- CBC 


“Statue of the Queen Toppled as Canadians Protest the 
Mass Graves of Indigenous Children” 

- The Daily Beast 
“Terrible and Tragic’: Century-old Catholic Church in 
Morinville Destroyed by Fire” 

- CBC 


“Canada Pledges $40 Billion in Talks Over Rampant 
Abuses of Indigenous Children” 
- NPR 


‘Justin Trudeau Says Pope Francis Needs to Apologize” 
- Huffington Post 


“Ontario Announces School Curriculum Changes to 
Mandate Indigenous Learning in Grades 1 to 3” 
- CTV News 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


2021 


Hi Drew! 


Id like to ask you about the residential schools, the 
bodies discovered and the recent violent reactions to it. 
Did Christians commit cultural genocide? What 1s 
your opinion on all of this? 


Susan T. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


RESPONSE 


IN DEFENSE OF OUR 
CHURCHES 
THIRTEEN THINGS YOU HAVEN’T 
BEEN TOLD ABOUT RESIDENTIAL 


SCHOOLS, MASS GRAVES AND TREATY 
VIOLATIONS IN CANADA 


BY DREW ELDRIDGE 


That’s an excellent question, Susan. Thank you for 
writing in! Yes, it’s certainly true that cultural geno- 
cide is a common charge made against Christians in 
Canada. The popular narrative we’re told is that Eu- 
ropean Christians came to North America, stole the 
land from the Indigenous peoples, wiped out many of 
their communities and then imposed things like resi- 
dential schools on the survivors as a kind of assimila- 
tive “cultural genocide.” Children were torn from 
their parents’ arms and dragged to schools where, if 
they survived being systematically starved, raped or 
murdered, were forced to abandon their native spiri- 
tuality and convert to Christianity. We are told that 
we should experience a personal sense of shame and 
guilt about this and take appropriate action. As the 
beneficiaries of that past, we should make amends for 
cultural genocide with regular public apologies, decla- 
rations of land recognition, demonstrations of soli- 
darity, and advocacy of extensive material reparations. 
These accusations fuel resentment that can lead to 
the kinds of hate crimes against Christians that you’ve 
pointed out. But is it really true? 
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Well, I think the answer to that question is com- 
plicated, and I’m not sure I am interested in putting 
forth and defending a competing narrative at this 
point. But what I will do, since you asked, is lay out a 
list of facts that I've discovered, with links to sources 
that might help you figure out the answer for 
yourself. 

I believe that much of the confusion that you and 
other Christians are feeling about this matter is due to 
many things that have been either ignored, forgotten 
or altogether omitted from public discourse. There 
are some things that many people are simply unaware 
of that make this narrative seem plausible, and which 
has unfortunately led to violence. 

As surprising and disturbing as some of these 
facts may be, I hope people you share them with will 
understand their purpose is to help bring more truth 
to “truth and reconciliation.” They are not intended 
to be provocative, but merely heard, reflected upon 
and digested. Nor are they meant to downplay any- 
one’s experience of abuse or defend residential 
schools in any way. They should always be presented 
in our conversations gently and respectfully, in a spirit 
of love. 

I will begin with a fact about colonialism and the 
myth about the state of affairs that European Chris- 
tians supposedly robbed the native population of, 
and that we are often told they are now missing out 
on because of us. This is the first misconception that 
needs to be addressed. It’s what’s beneath most of the 
rhetoric about guilt and what grounds the narrative 
about cultural genocide as a whole. 
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Fact #1: The Indigenous people of North 
America regularly engaged in mass killing, mass 
burial into unmarked graves, theft, land seizure, 
rape, gang rape, torture, slavery, kidnapping, 
child abuse, religious indoctrination and 
breaking of land agreements for centuries prior 
to European contact. 


The popular narrative begins with the notion that 
indigenous people were more or less living in har- 
mony, sharing the land and enjoying an abuse-free, 
genocide-free existence until white Christian Euro- 
peans arrived and spoiled it. Tragically, however, 
everything from scientific archeological evidence to 
the journals of explorers confirms that, like every- 
where else in the world, precolonial North America 
was a mixed bag of good people and bad people— 
with most being somewhere in between. There are a 
lot of great books that document all of this, if you’re 
interested. ! 

In the journals, explorers praised and compli- 
mented many Indigenous tribes, especially for their 
kindness, generosity, bravery and sense of justice. Of- 
ten, they would remark how the virtues displayed by 
some Indigenous people often put the average Eu- 
ropean Christian to shame. However, these explorers 
also documented how there were other Indigenous 
tribes in North America who were very different, and 
who often bullied and preyed upon the gentler, less 
warlike ones. Slaughter and burial into mass un- 
marked graves was one of these common practices.” 
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It might even be the case that graves found 
around residential schools have nothing to do with 
Christians and were there long before the schools 
were even built. Archeologists have methods of deter- 
mining these things. Genocidal blood feuds were 
common as well, just as they have been in many other 
parts of the world. The Battle of Crow Creek is one 
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of the most heartbreaking examples. Archeologists 
have dated it to the fourteenth century.* 


There is a little-known place called “Skull Tower.” 
Many believed it was myth. The mass unmarked grave 
was discovered by archeologists in 2015.4 
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Explorers witnessed something called “The Scalping 
Dance” that some indigenous tribes performed after 
slaughtering rivals.> 


After the men were ritually mutilated, women 
and children were taken as sex slaves. But even in 
many of the more humane tribes, explorers noticed 
that women and children were often treated poorly. 
Here is just one account by the explorer Alexander 
Mackenzie. Keep in mind that he writes this after 
praising these Indigenous people for other things. 


“... The females of this nation are in the same 
subordinate state with those of all other savage 
tribes. . . The infidelity of a wife is punished by the 
husband with the loss of her hair, nose and per- 
haps life; such severity proceeds from its having 
been practiced without his permission: for a tem- 
porary interchange of wives is not uncommon: 
and the offer of their persons is considered as a 
necessary part of hospitality due to strangers. . . 
the life of these women is an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of toil and pain. . . they are sometimes known 
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to destroy their female children, to save them from 
the miseries which they themselves have suffered... 
Many and various are the motives which induce a 
savage to war. To prove his course, or to revenge 
the death of his relations, or some of his tribe, by 


the massacre of an enemy. . .” 
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of ferocity. On the tomb are carved or painted the 
symbols of his tribe, which are taken from the different 
animals of the country. 


selves called upon to go to war, the elders convene the 
people, in order to know the general opinion. If it be 
for war, the chief publishes his intention to smoke in the 
sacred stem at a certain period, to which solemnity, 


In other words, it is entirely a myth that Indige- 
nous people were living in peace and harmony prior 
to contact with European Christians. One effect of 
this idea is that when unmarked graves are found near 
residential schools, they are called "evidence of a geno- 
cide." But when they are found anywhere else they are 
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merely called "Indigenous burial grounds." This dif- 
ference in judgement reveals the assumptions we 
make about what happened in these places. 

Another documented traditional Indigenous 
custom was invasion and dispossession. Again, there 
are many books that reveal this.° It may be the case 
that indigenous tribes like the Sioux were wrongfully 
displaced through colonization. But the Sioux took 
the same land from the Cheyenne, who got it from 
someone else. The idea that this land was shared 
peacefully is entirely fabricated. Conquest was not 
something introduced by the European Christians. 
This brings me to the next myth. 

Amidst demands for the Pope to apologize, you 
may be led to believe that the Catholic Church sup- 
ported or encouraged the European displacement of 
Indigenous people. But is this really true? Here is 
Pope Paul II in his own words, writing in 1537: 


“The enemy of the human race, who opposes all 
good deeds in order to bring men to destruction, 
beholding and envying this, invented a means 
never before heard of, by which he might hinder 
the preaching of God's word of Salvation to the 
people: he inspired his satellites who, to please 
him, have not hesitated to publish abroad that the 
Indians of the West and the South, and other 
people of whom We have recent knowledge 
should be treated as dumb brutes created for our 
service, pretending that they are incapable of re- 
ceiving the Catholic Faith. 

We, who, though unworthy, exercise on earth 
the power of our Lord and seek with all our might 
to bring those sheep of His flock who are outside 
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into the fold committed to our charge, consider, 
however, that the Indians are truly men and that 
they are not only capable of understanding the 
Catholic Faith but, according to our information, 
they desire exceedingly to receive it. Desiring to 
provide ample remedy for these evils, We define 
and declare by these Our letters, or by any transla- 
tion thereof signed by any notary public and 
sealed with the seal of any ecclesiastical dignitary, 
to which the same credit shall be given as to the 
originals, that, notwithstanding whatever may 
have been or may be said to the contrary, the said 
Indians and all other people who may later be dis- 
covered by Christians, are by no means to be de- 
prived of their liberty or the possession of their 
property, even though they be outside the faith of 
Jesus Christ; and that they may and should, freely 
and legitimately, enjoy their liberty and the posses- 
sion of their property; nor should they be in any 
way enslaved; should the contrary happen, it shall 
be null and have no effect.” -Sublimis Deus, 1537 


This is an echo of the same thing Pope Eugene IV 
declared sixty years earlier, long before Europeans 
came to North America. He had been observing 
abuses in the Canary Islands and decided to make it 
perfectly clear what he thought the appropriate ac- 
tion of every true Christian should be: 


"They have deprived the natives of their property 
or turned it to their own use, and have subjected 
some of the inhabitants of said islands to per- 
petual slavery, sold them to other persons and 
committed other various illicit and evil deeds 
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against them... Therefore We. . . exhort, through 
the sprinkling of the Blood of Jesus Christ shed 
for their sins, one and all, temporal princes, lords, 
captains, armed men, barons, soldiers, nobles, 
communities and all others of every kind among 
the Christian faithful of whatever state, grade or 
condition, that they themselves desist from the 
aforementioned deeds, cause those subject to 
them to desist from them, and restrain them rigor- 
ously. And no less do We order and command all 
and each of the faithful of each sex that, within 
the space of fifteen days of the publication of these 
letters in the place where they live, that they 
restore to their pristine liberty all and each person 
of either sex who were once residents of said Ca- 
nary Islands. . . who have been made subject to 
slavery. These people are to be totally and perpetu- 
ally free and are to be let go without the exaction 
or reception of any money." 7 


Far from supporting things like slavery, displace- 
ment or subjugation, the Catholic Church was 
strongly and vocally against it, often threatening to 
excommunicate people who were involved. This is 
partly why the Indigenous people of Canada so often 
abandoned their older spiritual traditions. They saw 
the goodness of Jesus and the appeal of Christian 
morality. This brings me to the next matter— the 


myth of forced conversion. 
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Fact #2: Prior to the formation of Canada, 
Christian missionaries were generally welcomed 
by Indigenous people. Mass conversion was 
common and entirely voluntary. 


I’ve mentioned the journals of explorers. But there are 
also reports of missionaries written over the centuries. 
Far from going place to place imposing Christianity 
on people, they typically went completely unarmed. 
The Indigenous people of Canada were often known 
for their curiosity about the creator and open mind- 
edness about other religions.* The teachings of Chris- 
tianity sometimes weren’t even that different from 
their own. Many discovered and welcomed the idea 
that Christianity was a completion of, not a replace- 
ment for, their traditional religions. Today, many In- 
digenous people have chosen to continue embracing 
Christianity. Being a Christian doesn’t mean having 
to let go of all Indigenous traditions. 


Fact #3: From the beginning of the formation of 
Canada, the Canadian government offered full 
equality to the Indigenous peoples. Some ac- 
cepted and some rejected the offer. The infamous 
Indian Act was the result of that rejection. 


“Indian” didn’t necessarily mean “an Indigenous 
person” in the 1800's. It was a word used to describe 
Indigenous people who didn’t want to be treated as 
free and equally under the law. There is a commonly 
held belief that the Indian Act was created because 
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Europeans were racist and wanted to treat Indigenous 
people differently. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. All of the evidence we have shows that the 
colonies believed Indigenous people had the full po- 
tential to live peacefully and productively as equals to 
them under a common law. The Indian Act was es- 
tablished in spite of, not because of, what most of 
them believed about Indigenous people. Some In- 
digenous people accepted the invitation. Others did 
not. For that reason, the Indian Act was established.’ 
Full enfranchisement was offered until 1985, 
when it was abolished. Today there is no path to any 
such equality. Indigenous people, or “Indians” as the 
government identifies them as, are now celebrated by 
our government as an officially permanently dis-en- 


franchised group. 


Fact #4: Treaties were violated by both sides. 
Violations of the Canadian government were 
often in response to perceived violations made 
by others first. 


If you make a deal with someone and they don’t 
follow through on their side, then the deal might be- 
come null and void. Sometimes violations of treaties 
have been due to deception and betrayal. Someone 
might sign a treaty, but really have other plans. Other 
times, treaties are broken because members of the 
represented group don’t feel like they actually con- 
sented to it. Not every Indigenous person who was 
affected by the treaties felt like Indigenous leaders of 
the day legitimately represented them. Consequently, 
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treaties didn’t always play out the way leaders on both 
sides expected or hoped. 

On some occasions, violations were simply due to 
misunderstanding and confusion. Traditional Indige- 
nous cultures and languages were often very different. 
And just because a few people at the top might have 
understood what was being negotiated or what ex- 
actly the implications were, that didn’t mean that 
people on the ground always did. News traveled 
slowly back then. People interpreted things differ- 
ently. It simply wasn’t the case that everyone was on 
the same page when treaties were made. 

Often, this resulted in people violating treaties 
without even knowing it. Nevertheless, these kinds of 
violations affected the validity of the deals made by 
the people who made them. Accident or not, a deal 
was a deal. This is why we believe it’s fair to return 
and not pay for our food in a restaurant when they 
make mistakes with our orders. It happened back 
then with treaties as well, and it wasn’t only one side 
making mistakes or being irresponsible. The debates 
about who broke what can be found in the primary 
sources. It’s not always clear who was right, who was 
being most honest or who had the best intentions. 

One example would be Treaty 1, which applied 
here in Manitoba.'° A part of the agreement was the 
forbidding of alcohol to Indigenous people on the 
lands. The treaty reads that “the undersigned Chiefs 
do hereby bind and pledge themselves and their 
people strictly to observe this treaty. . .” Was this 
strictly observed? The treaty was also conditional 
upon them to “not interfere with the property or in 
any way molest the persons of Her Majesty’s white or 
other subjects.” Was this always observed? It's also im- 
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portant to remember that these post confederate 
treaties were signed under the pretense of gradual as- 
similation. This is what the Queen and newly formed 
Canadian government told them they were signing 
up for. It's why they agreed to fund things like 
schools. However, this means that any resistance to 
gradual assimilation would have been perceived as 
violations. 

What I am saying is that no matter what you 
choose to believe about these things, it isn’t as simple 
as “Canada violated treaties.” Often in these situa- 
tions, promises were broken because it was believed 
that the other side had broken theirs first. 


Fact #5: The first residential schools in Canada 
were voluntary, welcomed and even requested by 
Indigenous parents and leaders. 


The first residential schools in Canada were optional. 
Indigenous children didn’t have to go unless their 
parents made them. Even the Truth and Reconcilia- 
tion Report confirms this.!! In chapter thirty, the sec- 
tion on parental resistance, it says the main ways some 
parents resisted was to “refuse to enroll students, 
refuse to return runaways, or refuse to return stu- 
dents at the end of summer holidays.” The keyword 
here is “enroll.” The examples given of resistance 
make it even more evident that these institutions were 
voluntary and refusals were possible. 

In 1904, some Indigenous parents are on record 
for removing their daughter from a residential school. 
The response and argument of the principal, ac- 
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cording to the Truth and Reconciliation Report, was 
in pointing out that the parents had “signed the ad- 
mission form giving the government the right to de- 
termine when their daughter would be discharged.” 
The parents left with the child. The principal warned 
them that there might be legal consequences. But the 
key thing to notice here is that they had signed them 
up. Parents, and even disappointed parents, were 
signing their children up for Christian residential 
schools. 

But what about children being torn from their 
parents back in those days? Doesn’t the Truth and 
Reconciliation Report address that? It certainly does. 
But it's worth taking a closer look at the language. 
Take, for instance, the section called “Separating Chil- 
dren from Parents.” The very title sounds menacing. 
It makes it sound like the government was going in 
and dragging the children away. However, if you read 
closely, you will find that the word “separating” isn’t 
actually referring to “forced removal.” It’s used in the 
geometrical sense of creating distance. Specifically, it 
is referring to a trend of preference among educators 
for long distance learning. The section could have just 
as easily been entitled “The Growing Trend Amongst 
Educators in Favor of Optional Long Distance 
Boarding Schools for Indigenous People.” 

The Truth and Reconciliation Report goes on to 
cite how Bishop Grandin wrote a letter to the Indian 
commissioner to “help him stop parents from taking 
their children” out of schools like Lac La Biche. But 
when you look at the actual letter of the bishop him- 
self, what you'll find is that he was asking the com- 
missioner to try and persuade parents, not force 
them. This was the nature of parental resistance and 
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school counter resistance when there was any. But the 
important thing to take away from this is that they 
were enrolling and unenrolling their children. 


Fact #6: It’s true John A. MacDonald called for 
assimilation of Indigenous people. But it’s also 
true that many Indigenous people did too. At 
the time, the vast majority of Indigenous people 
were Christian and wanted Christianization. 


We've all heard the quote of Sir John A. MacDonald 
endorsing assimilation. But it’s important to re- 
member that assimilation wasn’t really considered a 
bad word at the time. It wasn’t something most In- 
digenous people found insulting- especially Indige- 
nous Christians. For all assimilation really meant was 
the plan to aim for a society where white people and 
Indigenous people could live side by side as equals 
under the rule of law. “The great aim of our legisla- 
tion has been to do away with the tribal system and 
assimilate the Indian people in all respects with the 
other inhabitants of the Dominion as speedily as they 
are fit to change.” '' In this respect, Sir John A. Mac- 
Donald wasn't all that different from Martin Luther 
King Jr. Education was considered one of the means 
to that end, just as it is today in all public schools. 
Interestingly, the truly controversial position for a 
white person to have was that Indigenous people 
should be left alone. Many Indigenous communities 
lived in extreme poverty. Sovereign communities de- 
veloped very serious problems, such as alcoholism and 


disease. !? They also had difficulty competing on the 
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global market. It was something they weren’t used to 
doing independently. Worst of all, this often became 
cyclical. Education was considered to be a way of 
breaking the cycle and empowering these com- 
munities. 

Sir John A. MacDonald is often accused of white 
supremacy. But wouldn’t a true white supremacist be 
against integrating non-white people into their soci- 
ety? Think of all the money and time put into it. To- 
day, Sir John A. MacDonald might be called a white 
supremacist and perpetrator of cultural genocide for 
his endorsement of assimilation. But back then he 
would have been called these things if he we were 
against assimilation. Poverty and disease in isolated 
Indigenous communities was sometimes so rampant 
that non-interventionists would be accused of letting 
the Indigenous people go extinct.' 


Fact #7: The increase of residential schools was 
caused by the increasing demand for them by In- 
digenous parents and pressure put on the gov- 
ernment by Indigenous leaders. 


While it may be the case that these optional 
residential schools had a slow start, they soon became 
so popular amongst Indigenous parents that the 
schools were often over crowded. Complaints about 
over-crowding and under funding put pressure on 
the government to provide more. In economics, there 
is something called the law of supply and demand. In 
the case of residential schools, the government and 


churches provided the supply and the parents pro- 
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vided the demand. Here is an example of one such 
petition. Notice that this is an all-Indigenous union. 
Notice that they are asking for more and better 
schools that will help prepare their children for "civi- 
lized life.” You can easily find this and many other ex- 
amples by using the achieve search engine. 
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NEW SEARCH BROWSE FRANCAIS 


SENATE HOUSE OF COMMONS LEARN ABOUT PARLIAMENT 


A UBRARY or PARLIAMENT About — Contact Us 


Canadian Parliamentary Historical Resources 


Browse Search 


Senate House of Commons ‘residential schools} ® 


Publication Type Chamber 


Proceedings 


Rules of the Senate 
@ Standing Orders of the House of 


the House of Commons Votes and Proceedings, and the Standing Orders of the House of Commons. Historical sessional papers are also available 
from 1867 to 1901. 


This database can be used to search all publications at once or to search more selectively using checkboxes to specify criteria, 


For more information about using the database, please see the Help with Searching page. 
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Fact #8: Indigenous parents and leaders are on 
record for wanting and even sometimes de- 
manding specifically Christian residential 
schools. People who didn’t want to support 
Christian residential schools were called 
“fascists.” 


As I mentioned earlier, Christian missionaries had 
been reaching out to the natives for a very long time. 
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In large numbers, the Indigenous people of Canada 
were persuaded to choose Christianity over their tra- 
ditional religions. These missions were so successful 
that by 1899 a census showed that over 70% of In- 
digenous people in Canada identified as Christian.'° 
It should be no surprise then, that we find records of 
Indigenous parents and leaders insisting so passion- 
ately, and in such large numbers, that their children’s 
schools be Christian in the twentieth century: 
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In fact, you can read how the Indigenous peoples 
of Canada defended Christianity to the point that 
their leaders called people who wanted to change 
them “fascists.” It’s in the same official court 
documents: 

ANDREW PAU ‘President, 


J. DELISLE, Jr.,—Vice-President, 
HENRY JACKSON, 


By Mr, Lickers: 

Q Is that an amendment to the bricef?—A. An amendment to clause 6 
of the brief we filed Inst year. 

Mr. Casrumpen: It was corrected lnst year also, 

‘The Wrens: Yos. Now, gentlemen, this matter of education is n very 
important question. Perhaps you will permit me to go into the fundamentals 
of this question. ‘The edtication of Indian children is the responsibility of the 
father and mother of that child. It ia the responsi of the father and mother 
to give proper education to their child. It is ofttimes impossible for the parents 
to give proper education, Now, the best kind! of eduoation, in-myopinion, ix 
that kind of education that ‘can be given to an Indian child with some teaching 
about christianity ting denominational schools from the Indians is a 
form of intolerance that is not. ¢ ving of the name of fascism. We had 
many Indians over there iam. We shall not allow anyone 
to determine what church the Indian child shall belong to. Now, I take issue, 
with all the respect I have for the director of Indian Affairs, Mr. Hoey, when 
he made a recommendation to this committee, in his original speech to this 
committee, that where a ute arose—where there was a dispute voen the 
father and mother of a child, and it was impossible to decide whut school, 


go. I stand before you, honourable members of this committee, and I say to”) 


n any man appointed by the superintendent general with all the 
for the Hon. Mr. Glen—that no one man shall have that authority 
hat issue. That is a matter that belongs to the father and mother. 
against, religious control control in the Old Country and so did 
é vigour and energy that t Indians went over 
i m I stand here ready with as much 

Now the constitu- 
All our laws are 
ians a chance to learn 


you that not e 
respect I have 
to determine 
Britain fought 
many Indians and “wit 
with to £ t 


cour 
t 
based on 
about cl 

The Cuamaan: Mr. Paull, might I inte rrupt for a moment? If you w: ill 
refer to page 16 of the minutes of evidence of Mr. Hoey, you will see that in 
the first paragraph he s My personal opinion, and I hold this opinion 
strongly, is that when such disputes arise the religious status of a child should not 


iani 
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The debates were less about whether Christianity 
should be taught, and more about what kind of 
Christianity. They were also about who should teach 
it and who should have the power to make the deci- 
sions. Complaints were more about incompetence, 
power dynamics and bureaucracy. But there was little 
resistance to the teaching of Christianity itself. 


Fact #9: There are official records of Indigenous 
parents and leaders criticizing residential schools 
for being too relaxed, and pressuring the govern- 
ment to increase discipline. 


One thing you might have been told was that 
residential schools were unusually strict, and the sorts 
of places that Indigenous parents would resist or 
speak up against it. What you might not have been 
told is that residential schools were often criticized for 
being too relaxed and giving too much freedom. Here 
is just one complaint that was issued about the excess 
of freedom and lack of discipline. As mentioned be- 
fore, there are more you can find in the same official 
archives on the Canadian Parliamentary Historical 
Records website: 
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And now, schools: I will leave the economic question alone for a while) 
During my term as chief of the council of our village I made it my business | 
to see what was tyes with the Indian schools. I am not a highly educated man. ] 
I quit school when I was twelve years old. My father happened to build a 
cannery on the Skeena river. It is called the Alexander Cannery. He organized | 
Eich 1s ip Seguaerad Beanie, vegieersd eteeiee Cheinies Se 
mortgage. It is a regi company, regi! Companies Act in_ 
Victoria. There must be records there, During that period my father was in 
financial distress and we had to stay at the cannery instead of paying a watch- 
man to watch the cannery for the winter. The family had to locate at the | 
cannery and save the money we would have had to pay a man to watch the 
cannery with the result that I lost the best time of my life in education. So you 
see I speak broken ish, but I do the best I can. 

As to education I have made it my business pal aa term as councillor” 
and chief councillor to see what is wrong with Indian education. T have visited 
day schools and a small residential schoo! there. My general experience is we 
have not got fully qualified teachers: During my term we have had good 
teachers. We have had really good teachers, and we have had really bad ones. 
Tt has gone down so bad that on one of my visits during school hours when — 
I came into that room I saw the teacher at the desk taking a comb and combing 
the hair of a little pet terrier with the children flying around in the room!) 
throwing ‘books at each other. I asked the teacher, “Is this recess time?” 
“No.” “What is this? Is this a school or what?” “No, this is school hours.” 
“But what has the dog got to do with it?’ Well, I got down to red hot terms 
with the teacher. I threatened to fire her. She said, “You cannot do that.) 
I am working for the Indian department.” I said, “I will recommend you bey 
fired” At the end of the term the Indian agent got rid of this lady. One or 


Parents also got together with their representa- 
tives and complained that children who came home 
from residential schools were so undisciplined that 
children would sometimes have to have discipline 


whipped into them by their fathers. 


very well. I know, it.was,a matter of great concern to the agent, The diseipline 
was simply shocking; as a matter of fact, there was no discipline at all. 
asked the principal what his object was and he said he was trying to develop 
self expression. I-said, “I imagine before long it will be out in tHe air because 
you will have no school left”. 

The chief on this reserve is Chief Robert Marsden. He is a very fine type 
of man and has the only store on the reserve. He apparently hes the support 
of the Indians and their confidence. He has a very fine musical band and they 
are fond of music. They go in for sports such as football, baseball and so on- 
I am now trying to skip aleng so I shall not be too long. 

The Cuamman: I think you have now taken up your time, but with the 
unanimous consent of the committee you may continue. 

Mr. Case: I think it was ten past when I started and I think it is now 
tight on the thirty dot. 

The Cuairman: It is all right, you have the unanimous consent of the 
committee. 

Mr. Case: I wanted to deal with the schools and I have told you about 
them. Here, we had hewn log buildings which made rather picturesque little 
homes. Practically all were whitewashed. Usually they contained one room: 
but were very clean. We had an open forum afterwards which was attended by 
the men and women, I rather enjoyed listening to their discussion. hey 
complained very bitterly about the discipline in this United Church school. 
One Indian offered the observation that when he played hooky from school his 
dad took the rod to him and that is the reason he had an education, but to-day 
the children just leave school whenever they like and nothing is done. I think 
that is something the department is well aware of and they are doing their best 
to correct that situation. Mr. Ameil. was quite upset about the situation. It 18 
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The government responded to these kinds of 
complaints and did their best to enact stricter discipli- 
nary measures in residential schools over the coming 
decades. 


Fact #10: Residential schools never became 
mandatory for Indigenous children. School at- 
tendance in general did. Prominent Indigenous 
leaders and representatives of the day advocated 
and supported the forceful removal of Indige- 
nous children from their homes into residential 
schools. 


It's been said that the government imposed residential 
schools on Indigenous peoples and forced children to 
attend. In reality, it was simply school in general that 
was made mandatory. It became mandatory for all 
children, not just Indigenous ones. Residential 
schools would only be mandatory for Indigenous 
children who had no other option, and who came 
from communities who either didn’t want or weren’t 
capable of opening schools of their own.'® Often, 
these were places where there was much reported ne- 
glect and abuse. This is partially why even the Indige- 
nous community supported the forced removal of 
children from their parents when necessary. They 
agreed with the Canadian government that it was 
better for a child to be removed and sent to a Chris- 
tian residential school for assimilation than to remain 
with their parents, where they might be neglected and 
either die, turn to crime or get caught up in cyclical 
poverty. Even the infamous “60’s scoop” was con- 
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ceived of by listening and responding to petitions of 
Indigenous leaders made in decades leading up to it: 


‘ell now, coming to education. At the bottom of page 15 
ir right at the last paragraph at. the bottom of the page you say, 
re unsuitable home conditions exist, Indian children should be removed 
children are, when they are found to be 
ng be the governing authority there to decide 
neglected and whether they should be taken away 


heir parents just 
a", Now wh 

r or not chi 
from their parent s 

Rev. Mr. Spence: A trained social worker ein recommend to the Indian 
agent and the Indian agen recommend to the inspector of the province and 
the inspector of the pr can recommend to Ottawa and so right down 
from the top to the botto 

Mr. Lickers: And where would these children be put? 

Ree Me Srexce! Originally you know, the residential eetiools were for 
orphans who had no home. That is how these various residential schools in the 
diferent, parts of-our country came to be established. (he original idea in the 
cstablichinent of thee residential sctiools was to provide # home for the children 
who had no proper home. ante 

‘Mr. Lickers: I was juststhinking you had better be rather cautious in 
submitting that line of argument in view of the evidence we have already had 
as to the poor condition of most of the Indians. We would not, want some 
authorities to go in there and take all the children away. 


Take, for instance, his point on education. I would certainly 
ar up these church school things we have heard about. Other 
representatives from British Columbia spoke to us with respect to church schools 
and I just cannot quite follow Mr. Paull. He says he is opposed in one way 
to the selection of the religion but he wants to have chureh schools and then 
he says the British fought for religion and we should not force religion on the 
children, I would like to know whether you are in favour of church schools or 
public schools? . 

The Wiryess: I am in favour of denominational schools. Now there should 
be residential SeliGols where the Indians are nomadic, but there should be day 
schools where the Indians are stabilized in a particular reserve such as the Six 
Nations. In Kamloops the Indians are farmers and the children are attending 
day schools there, but the children should be taken out of the day schools and 
put into a residential school in that area 

Mr. Casr: Are the day schools to be denominational? 

The Wines: The schools should be denominational, yes 

Mr. Case: You are in favour of day schools being denominational? 

The Witness: Yes) sit 


Fact #11: In general, Indigenous parents and 
leaders of the day who were opposed to residen- 
tial schools opposed them because of the dis- 
tance, not because of what was taught. Such 
parents preferred sending children to day 
schools instead of residential schools because 
they felt day schools led to more, not less, assim- 
ilation. 
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Cultural and religious assimilation wasn’t 
controversial back in those days. It was something 
many Indigenous leaders openly advocated for. Doc- 
uments like these show that the main issue parents 
had with residential schools, besides the lack of disci- 
pline or funding, wasn’t what was taught, but the 
long distances from home and rare visitations. Quite 
understandably, parents tended to prefer being closer 
to their children. There are actually records of resi- 
dential school staff complaining about parents 
coming and camping out near the schools so they 
could see their children.'’ Parents weren’t generally 
coming to take their children out of that kind of edu- 
cation system, but they did make petitions to the gov- 
ernment to open day schools in their communities. 
Well funded residential schools that were close were 
preferred to day schools that were too far. 

Parents missed their children. I think every 
mother or father can relate and sympathize with that. 
The Canadian government did, too. They tried to 
make some changes. Funding, however, was always 
difficult because much of this happened while 
wartime measures were in place, or during events like 
the Great Depression. There wasn’t always a large 
budget. Christian charity didn’t always cover every- 
thing either. That’s the main reason why children 
often had to help out with work while at residential 
schools. Groundskeepers, maids and cooks were luxu- 
ries that were difficult to provide at the time. 
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Fact #12: In 1969, a time when there was 
frequently reported abuse, the Canadian govern- 
ment proposed to abolish the racist Indian Act, 
which would have meant total racial equality 
and the end of residential schools. Indigenous 
leaders, represented by Indigenous parents, 
strongly opposed it. So, the schools remained 
open. 


Today, a person might be accused of cultural 
genocide if they are in favor of the Indian Act and 
continuation of things like residential schools. But 
back then you'd be accused of it for wanting to 
abolish them. The Canadian government wanted and 
proposed abolishing the Indian act that residential 
schools were founded upon. Everyone would be 
equal. Indigenous people would be free to either em- 
brace or move away from their traditional Indigenous 
culture, as they saw fit.'® 


“... Presented to the First Session of the Twenty- 
eighth Parliament by the Honourable Jean Chreé- 
tien, Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern De- 
velopment. 

To be an Indian is to be a man, with all a 
man's needs and abilities. To be an Indian is also 
to be different. It is to speak different languages, 
draw different pictures, tell different tales and to 
rely on a set of values developed in a different 
world. 

Canada is richer for its Indian component, 
although there have been times when diversity 
seemed of little value to many Canadians. 
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But to be a Canadian Indian today is to be 
someone different in another way. It is to be 
someone apart - apart in law, apart in the provision 
of government services and, too often, part in so- 
cial contacts. 

To be an Indian is to lack power - the power to 
act as owner of your lands, the power to spend 
your own money and, too often, the power to 
change your own condition. 

Not always, but too often, to be an Indian is 
to be without - without a job, a good house, or 
running water; without knowledge, training or 
technical skill and, above all, without those feel- 
ings of dignity and self-confidence that a man 
must have if he is to walk with his head held high. 

All these conditions of the Indians are the 
product of history and have nothing to do with 
their abilities and capacities. Indian relations with 
other Canadians began with special treatment by 
government and society, and special treatment has 
been the rule since Europeans first settled in 
Canada. Special treatment has made of the In- 
dians a community disadvantaged and apart. 

Obviously, the course of history must be 
changed. 

To be an Indian must be to be free - free to de- 
velop Indian cultures in an environment of legal, 
social and economic equality with other 
Canadians... 

The Government believes that its policies 
must lead to the full, free and non-discriminatory 
participation of the Indian people in Canadian 
society. Such a goal requires a break with the past. 
It requires that the Indian people's role of depen- 
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dence be replaced by a role of equal status, oppor- 
tunity and responsibility, a role they can share 
with all other Canadians. 

This proposal is a recognition of the necessity 
made plain in a year's intensive discussions with 
Indian people throughout Canada. The Govern- 
ment believes that to continue its past course of 
action would not serve the interests of either the 
Indian people or their fellow Canadians. 

The policies proposed recognize the simple 
reality that the separate legal status of Indians and 
the policies which have flowed from it have kept 
the Indian people apart from and behind other 
Canadians. The Indian people have not been full 
citizens of the communities and provinces in 
which they live and have not enjoyed the equality 
and benefits that such participation offers. 

The treatment resulting from their different 
status has been often worse, sometimes equal and 
occasionally better than that accorded to their 
fellow citizens. What matters is that it has been 
different. 

Many Indians, both in isolated communities 
and in cities, suffer from poverty. The discrimina- 
tion which affects the poor, Indian and non-In- 
dian alike, when compounded with a legal status 
that sets the Indian apart, provides dangerously 
fertile ground for social and cultural discrim- 
ination. 

In recent years there has been a rapid increase 
in the Indian population. Their health and educa- 
tion levels have improved. There has been a corre- 
sponding rise in expectations that the structure of 
separate treatment cannot meet. 
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A forceful and articulate Indian leadership has 
developed to express the aspirations and needs of 
the Indian community. Given the opportunity, 
the Indian people can realize an immense human 
and cultural potential that will enhance their own 
well-being, that of the regions in which they live 
and of Canada as a whole. Faced with a continua- 
tion of past policies, they will unite only in a 
common frustration. 

The Government does not wish to perpetuate 
policies which carry with them the seeds of dishar- 
mony and disunity, policies which prevent Cana- 
dians from fulfilling themselves and contributing 
to their society. It seeks a partnership to achieve a 
better goal. The partners in this search are the In- 
dian people, the governments of the provinces, the 
Canadian community as a whole and the Govern- 
ment of Canada. As all partnerships do, this will 
require consultation, negotiation, give and take, 
and co- operation if it is to succeed. 

Many years will be needed. Some efforts may 
fail, but learning comes from failure and from 
what is learned success may follow. All the part- 
ners have to learn; all will have to change many 
attitudes. 

Governments can set examples, but they 
cannot change the hearts of men. Canadians, In- 
dians and non-Indians alike stand at the cross- 
roads. For Canadian society the issue is whether a 
growing element of its population will become 
full participants contributing in a positive way to 
the general well-being or whether, conversely, the 
present social and economic gap will lead to their 
increasing frustration and isolation, a threat to the 
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general well- being of society. For many Indian 
people, one road does exist, the only road that has 
existed since Confederation and before, the road 
of different status, a road which has led to a blind 
alley of deprivation and frustration. This road, be- 
cause it is a separate road, cannot lead to full par- 
ticipation, to equality in practice as well as in 
theory. In the pages which follow, the Govern- 
ment has outlined a number of measures and a 
policy which it is convinced will offer another road 
for Indians, a road that would lead gradually away 
from different status to full social, economic and 
political participation in Canadian life. This is the 
choice. Indian people must be persuaded, must 
persuade themselves, that this path will lead them 
to a fuller and richer life. 

Canadian society as a whole will have to recog- 
nize the need for changed attitudes and a truly 
open society. Canadians should recognize the dan- 
gers of failing to strike down the barriers which 
frustrate Indian people. If Indian people are to be- 
come full members of Canadian society they must 
be warmly welcomed by that society. 

The Government commends this policy for 
the consideration of all Canadians, Indians and 
non-Indians, and all governments in Canada. . .” 

- Statement of the Government of Canada on 
Indian Policy 


This was done in the same spirit of equality as the 
civil rights movement happening in The United 
States at the time. The difference was that, in Canada, 
these ideas of civil rights and equality were rejected by 
the parents and leaders of the people they would be 
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extended to. As a result, institutions like residential 
schools had to remain open. 


Fact #13: There have been many reports of 
positive experiences in residential schools that 
you can read. 


"You may have heard stories from 7,000 witnesses 
in the process that were negative," says residential 
school attendee Tomson Highway. "But what you 
haven't heard are the 7,000 reports that were positive 
stories. There are many very successful people today 
that went to those schools and have brilliant careers 
and are very functional people, very happy people like 
myself. I have a thriving international career, and it 
wouldn't have happened without that school.” '° 
Similar sentiments have been reported in letters that 
many have tried to ignore and cover up. 

Ill end with some quotations of just a few exam- 
ples. I would like to stress that I believe these positive 
testimonies in no way justify abuses which took place 
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in these schools. If even one child were abused, it 
would be one too many. But I hope you'll consider 
them, along with the rest of these facts, when re- 
flecting on this question of cultural genocide. Thanks 
again for writing in! 


“Letters to Senator Beyak” 


“As retired educators ourselves, with a combined 
experience of 26 years in Aboriginal and Metis 
schools, we witnessed first-hand the positive anec- 
dotes and experiences of those who gained from 
their attendance at Residential Schools. Unfortu- 
nately, current orthodoxy forces their ‘voices’ to be 
silenced.” 


“As the brother of a nun who worked in the sys- 
tem, and the nephew of a Jesuit who worked there 
too, I categorically refuse to believe that all the 
people who worked in these schools were as evil as 
they are being portrayed to be. Indeed, they were 
seeking, under the social rules that were generally 
accepted at the time, to do good and to help these 
children.” 


“I worked with Chipewyan people as an employee 
of the Catholic Church from 1991 to 2001... I 
heard many positive comments by native people 
who had attended residential school in Fort Reso- 
lution. . . One woman, a Chief of her community 
for some years, said, ‘I couldn’t wait to go back to 
residential school. You were clean and you had 
good food.’ I knew another family, eight children. 


The Dad was a trapper who spent the winter on 
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the barren lands. His wife contracted TB and was 
placed in the isolation hospital in Ft. Res. The 
children were taken by the Dad each year to the 
school to keep them safe. It was very hard for the 
youngest who was only 4 yrs at the time — trau- 
matic even to be separated from parents and older 
sibs. However, the child survived where otherwise 
he may not have. The schools must be viewed in 
the context of the social and economic circum- 
stances at the time.” 


“My husband has worked and lived in several abo- 
riginal communities in the north which greatly 
benefited from these schools and where the people 
speak very highly of the care and instruction they 
received. We are only given one side of the story.” 


“I spent over ten years living and working on re- 
serves and northern settlements. And I remember, 
as a teacher, how often we had to convince the 
population to keep their children at home and go 
to the Day School, rather than to send them to a 
residential school. If the residential schools had 
been so bad why were parents insisting that their 
children go? I personally saw a lot of good em- 
anate from these schools. I do admit mistakes were 
made but those same mistakes also existed in the 
population at large. Yes, most people were well in- 
tentioned and worked with the knowledge they 
thought best.” 


“T have lived and worked in Prince Albert, SK, for 
a number of years and had the opportunity to 
meet retired teachers of residential schools, and 
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listen to their experiences as well. Those I met, 
were all good, hardworking and well intentioned 
people. I also had the opportunity to meet First 
Nations people, teachers and lawyers, who are 
now effective leaders and advocates among and on 
behalf of their people, exactly because they re- 


ceived education in those residential schools.” 


“T attended a First Nations Art Exhibition in Fort 
McMurray and I met a native artist who told me 
how grateful she was to the nuns and priests in her 
community who ran the school because for her it 
was a place of refuge. She said that her parents 
would go out on the trap-line and leave them to 
fend for themselves and she would go sit on the 
steps of the school and hope someone would help 


her." 


“I myself am a product of a Catholic convent 
school and while some people who attended that 
school with me will now say that the nuns were 
racists and treated them unfairly, that was not my 
experience. Yes, they were strict, but the principles 
of kindness and consideration for others were held 
in high esteem and they instilled in me values that 
successfully took me through more than 40 years 
in the business world.” 


“My mother has a cousin who attended a residen- 
tial school and whenever she is asked about it she 
tells her that her experience was a good one, in fact 
she credits the residential school system with 
having provided her the opportunity to have a 
good education. Her experience in residential 
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school was so good that when the federal govern- 
ment offered a blanket cash settlement to all 
former attendees, she refused to take it.” 


“I know from first-hand experience that the Resi- 
dential schools provided a lot of good and back in 
the fifties it gave children from the reserves the op- 
portunity to witness life off the reserve, to be edu- 
cated in more than a one room school house for 
all, and to join in social programs to broaden their 
experience." 


“I think of the many people who provided 
clothing and funding to help ensure the children 
had a good experience at the Residential school 
while away from home. I am not naive enough to 
suggest that in some areas there weren’t some se- 
rious problems which should never have hap- 
pened but you cannot tarnish the whole system 
with the same brush.” 


“Having worked for and with Aboriginal people 
in northwestern Ontario — many who are my 
friends — I support what you have said. Are there 
not two sides to this story? Why is only one side 
being expressed? Shame on our government.” 


"I grew up on a Residential school, and although 
some aspects of it were hard, I also found the pro- 
vincial public school even harder. I can never 
forget the violence of Canadian public schools. 
One indigenous boy was beaten up so bad by a 
white boy in my high school, that he was hospital- 


ized. The school did nothing. I was assaulted on 
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the school bus. Bus driver did nothing. No one 
got beaten in the residential school I attended. 
Corporal punishment was almost unheard of. My 
very worst memories of school was that of the pro- 
vincial public schools and their strap-happy prin- 
cipals. I have never seen such hypocrisy as a 
government official apologizing. Secretly they are 
only glad that they have spun the public mind set 
to having the churches take on the blame and re- 
sponsibility the governments should be shoulder- 
ing." ~ 


“School Days: The Residential School 
Experience” 


“... The schools were not absolutely destructive. 
Between 2009 and 2011, many students have 
come forward to express their gratitude to former 
teachers at the Truth and Reconciliation Com- 
mission events. Their testimony is a reminder that 
not all residential school experiences are identical. 
Although few students went to residential school 
willingly, once they were there, there were activi- 
ties—sports, arts, reading, dancing, writing—that 
many students came to enjoy. Even after they 
were old enough to leave, some chose to stay in 
school and complete their education. In certain 
cases, students developed lifelong relationships 
with their former teachers. Others not only fin- 
ished high school, they pursued post-secondary 
education. Some went on to take leadership posi- 
tions in Aboriginal organizations, the churches, 
and in society at large. Despite the shortcomings 
of the system, some students were able to adjust 
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to it, and others achieved significant accom- 
plishments. 

These positive experiences stand in the 
shadow of the system’s overall failings, but they 
are also part of the residential school story. Chil- 
dren who faced difficult home situations some- 
times have more positive assessments of residential 
schools. In 1944 twelve-year-old Rita Joe, an or- 
phan, was living with relatives who alternately 
abused and neglected her. Fearful, she called the 
Indian agent and asked if he could arrange to have 
her admitted to the Shubenacadie school in Nova 
Scotia. Joe acknowledged that many negative 
things happened at the school, but she never re- 
gretted going there. 

In 1956, as a young mother with four children 
under six years of age, she and her husband Frank 
decided to send their oldest daughter to Shube- 
nacadie. “We knew she would get an education 
there, and would be cared for until we were better 
off” Like Rita and Frank Joe, many other parents 
used residential schools as part of a family survival 
strategy. Louis Calihoo, a Métis man who went 
north to the Klondike in 1898 to make money 
during the Gold Rush, placed his sons in the 
Grouard school. 

During the Great Depression of the 1930s, a 
Chilcotin father wrote his son in residential 
school, ‘I didn’t make much money this year, just 
enough to buy grub to live on. You are lucky to be 
in school where you get plenty to eat. If you were 
home you would get hungry many days.’ Florence 
Bird was born to Métis parents in Fort Chipewyan 
in 1899. After the death of her father Joseph in 
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1909, she was raised in the Holy Angels Convent 
at Fort Chipewyan. A sickly child, she thought she 
would not have survived without the convent. 
“There were lots of pitiful kids in those days. The 
orphans were more pitiful than everybody else be- 
cause they were badly treated by the people and 
even by the relatives sometimes.’ 

Although the nuns were strict, she thought 
that with so many children to supervise, they had 
few options. Martha Mercredi was another or- 
phaned Métis child who was raised in Holy An- 
gels. ‘I was never lonely because I took to the nuns 
as my own relatives. Sister Superior was my grand- 
mother and Sister Lucy was the teacher and she 
was like my momma, she’s the one that’s my 
guardian. So I have no complaint about the con- 
vent. I am very glad that they showed me how to 
read and write.’ Students involved in sports, mu- 
sic, drama, and dance found that these activities 
helped them maintain a sense of their own value, 
and were sources of strength in later life. Andrew 
Amos recalled that at the Kamloops school, “The 
treatment was good as long as you excelled in 
sports.’ He went on to become a provincial boxing 
champion. 

Travelling to fights and games allowed stu- 
dents to leave the school and see other parts of the 
province. Amos recalled, ‘It was through competi- 
tive sports, and the girls with their dancing and 
travel, that we were able to cope and survive the 
daily routine of life at the residential school.’ Even 
if they were poorly equipped, residential school 
hockey, football, and baseball teams provided 


many students with a refuge and a source of pride. 
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Alex, a student at the St.-Marc-deFiguery school 
in Amos, Quebec, said, ‘At the residential school, 
if it wasn’t for hockey, I would have gone crazy. 
Sport became my support. Until I was thirty years 
old, I played and when I was on the ice, I would let 
it all out.’ The prejudices of the day meant that 
girls enjoyed fewer athletic opportunities. 

The Kamloops school was known for its dance 
program. Vivian Ignace, one of the dancers, had 
mixed feelings about her experience, noting that 
dancers were not allowed to participate in sports 
for fear of injury. Despite this, she concluded that 
‘through that experience with the Kamloops In- 
dian Residential School Dancers, I learned some 
assertiveness skills. I learned to smile even when I 
wasn’t happy. I learned to get along and talk with 
people and that was good. I learned a lot through 
that Irish nun.’ 

Some students were grateful for the religious 
instruction they received. Edna Gregoire, who at- 
tended the Kamloops school, for example, said, 
“My experience at the residential school was good. 
That’s one thing I'll tell you, it was really good to 
be able to go to school and to learn how to read 
and write. And the other thing, the best of all, I 
was happy to learn about God.’ Margaret 
Stonechild recalled the File Hills, Saskatchewan, 
principal as a very good religious instructor. ‘I am 
eternally grateful for that because I have a firm 
standing in Christian beliefs to this day.’ Bernard 
Pinay said that at File Hills, he never felt religion 
was being forced down his throat. Some parents, 
at the urging of missionaries, sent their children to 
residential school specifically for a religious educa- 
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tion. In some cases, strong personal relationships 
developed between students and. staff. Eleanor 
Brass’s parents, Fred and Marybelle Dieter, were 
married at the File Hills boarding school where 
Kate Gillespie, the principal, and her sister Janet 
(the school matron) made the wedding arrange- 
ments, and baked the wedding cake. 

Shirley Bear recalled one principal of the 
Prince Albert school as a tyrant. However, “The 
next principal, Rev. AJ. Serase, was an angel. 
After he came, the whole system changed. He was 
just like a father to the students. He was the min- 
ister who married my husband and me.’ Many stu- 
dents, either on their own or with the 
encouragement of a well-remembered teacher, de- 
veloped a love of learning. Jane Willis, at the An- 
glican school at Fort George on James Bay, credits 
her decision to complete her education to one of 
her teachers, who worked hard to develop stu- 
dents’ self-confidence. ‘Learning was a pleasure 
with Mr. Woods as our cheerleader and coach. He 
urged us to ask questions, to take an active part in 
class instead of sitting back and taking his word 
for everything.’ At the Moose Factory School in 
Ontario, Billy Diamond became a voracious 
reader. When the time came for him to move on 
to high school in Sault Ste. Marie, he saw it as an 
opportunity for adventure, learning, and meeting 
new friends. Once there, he helped form an Indian 
student council. Diamond went on, as leader of 
the James Bay Cree, to negotiate the 1975 James 
Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement, Canada’s 
first comprehensive land-claims agreement. While 
the residential school experience left him feeling 
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embarrassed about his culture, Peter Irniq de- 
scribed the education he received in Chesterfield 
Inlet as ‘top-notch.’ ‘As much as that particular 
teacher used to call us bloody dodos and no good 
for nothing, a bunch of hounds of iniquity, he 


taught us pretty good in terms of English. . .” at 


“Letter to Sun Columnist” 
By Jim Bissell 


“... The time has come for 70 year old people like 
me to speak the truth. a little background. I grew 
up surrounded by 4 reserves and a large commu- 
nity of indigenous peoples (95%). It was a com- 
munity of wonderful, kind, very generous, very 
humorous people that remained that way even 
when very poor. Also I have a wonderful suc- 
cessful indigenous daughter with grandkids and 
great granddaughters. I am not a Catholic and I 
do not belong to any church. I belong to me and 
my family but I like Christian values. 

It should be noted that the missionaries 
though were very essential to our success in the 
northern communities at that time. I had my first 
TB test administered by a missionary trying to 
stop a TB outbreak. (I hated her at the time for 
the scratches on my back. LOL). I got my first 
stitches from a wonderful nun. I got my first tooth 
pulled by a missionary. My first X-ray by the nuns. 
My first teacher was an angel called Sister Rita. I 
will never forget her and her deep love of all the 
children she met and taught over the years. My 
best teacher ever and she was not qualified by 
Government standards. So although I have never 
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been a Catholic, their church has been very good 
for me and although I now do know of one very 
bad priest, most of the people were wonderful. I 
can still see brother Fillion who later became a 
priest working all by himself outside the school 
window making a wonderful merry-go-round for 
the school yard. 

There also were two residential schools in the 
community. When I arrived in the community, 
there were no phones, very poor roads, mostly 
winter access, and not a lot of services other than 
the churches. The mission school was there long 
before my time. It has been told to me by elders 
that many small children, some way younger than 
school age, were dropped off at the missions sick, 
hoping the nuns could heal them. Sad to say many 
died from measles, diphtheria, TB, smallpox, flu 
and many other conditions of the poor. Just the 
reality of the north. Years ago most of the dead 
were placed in the trees so the birds and other ani- 
mals could take them back to nature. 

It was the churches that convinced them that 
that part of their culture should be changed so 
that to stop the spread of disease so they started to 
bury the dead. If the dead were Christians, their 
grave was marked by a painted rock of a small 
wooden cross which rotted away in 25 years or so. 
No one could afford a headstone and if they could 
there was no one that made them at the time. 
Times were hard and in fact desperate in the 30,s 
Many people owed their lives to the missionaries 
and we tend to forget that. They were not always 
right, no of course not, but they actually wanted 
to educate, feed and make the lives of all people 
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better regardless of where they came from. The 
churches do not need to apologize for trying to 
educate the poor in the only system that would 
work for nomadic peoples, they need to say sorry 
though for protecting and moving about the few 
bad apples (priests). 

The Government saying they are sorry is 
meaningless. They didn't have a clue of the impact 
of their decisions at the time and they don't have 
now. Most of the older generation that did suffer 
are long dead and gone or have forgiven. It seems 
to me that many of the new generation just want 
to be victims and feel money would solve their 
pain. We need to understand that very few people 
wanted to live in the north under the isolated con- 
ditions at the time just to help out with a few in- 
digenous peoples. After the federal government 
took over the school system, most of my junior 
high school teachers were immigrants from the 
British Commonwealth (India, England Ireland 
and other countries) as no Alberta teachers 
wanted to live up there when they could live in or 
near a city with a doctor, bank, good grocery store, 
ambulance and my goodness even Policeman. The 
quality of my education suffered because all of a 
sudden the nuns were not qualified to teach us in 
1967 thus I had to try and take lessons from 
teachers with a very heavy accent and hard to un- 
derstand and wanting to move close to the cities as 
soon as they could. Thank goodness the mission- 
aries were there for the past 300 years. Were they 
all good? No, but many were wonderful and now 
that seems to be forgotten. 

How many of today’s critics have relatives that 
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went up to those communities in those times to 
try and help? Not many, I bet. The media today is 
only telling half the story, so I feel we as witnesses 
have to speak up and speak to the truth. If you 
want I will take you to a sacred ground where 
hundreds of people were left in the ramps and 
trees or layed on the ground when they died. No 
one but historical memory marked their graves. 

Please believe me when I say that the mission- 
aries were not a bunch of evil persons out to kill 
little children like it sounds in today's media. That 
is not what I witnessed. The missionaries knew 
that the ancient peoples of our land could not 
continue to exist in a nomadic and isolated society, 
so they tried to educate them and of course change 
their culture to be more compatible with the con- 
ditions of the times. Were they right? Maybe, I 
don't know, but at least they were willing to try 
and help. 

Like I tell my children, I cannot become in- 
digenous like them but they can become Cana- 
dians like me and they are. There are more success 
stories out there than even you realize. The mis- 
sionaries did not just throw bodies into the 
ground. Most were marked by a small wooden 
cross made by the brothers of the mission or par- 
ents of the child. Those crosses are long gone. Sad 
but true. I can also take you to the unmarked 
graves of many people that were not indigenous as 
well if you want. That was the way of the north. 

Sorry to ramble on for so long but many 
things need to be said and if the elders of our so- 
ciety lack the moral courage to say them, we are 
doomed anyway. Please encourage people to stand 
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up and be heard for the good not just the bad. . .” 
22 
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Former Dene Chief Cece Hodgson-McCauley: 


“We all heard of horrible lies created by some indi- 


viduals in order to receive as much money as they 
could.” 23 


“I spent 10 years there, going home every 
summer for the holidays on the mission boat. . . 
The nuns taught us so much. I only remember 
one nun who was very strict and one nun who 
made us pray too much. In every society you 
have people with personalities that are on the 
bad side. . . But I can swear on the Bible that my 
time in the convent was good. We ate three 
meals a day, not fancy but nourishing, a lot of 
recreation, every winter they built us a big slide 
and we would have fun sliding and we went on 
many picnics in summer time and in the winter 
we would go for hay rides, sleighs pulled by 
oxen. . . We set rabbit snares and ate rabbit. 
They had pemmican, that is pounded meat that 
natives love. They taught us how to knit stock- 
ings for ourselves, to do fancy beading for moc- 
casins and to do quill work, from two quills up 
to 12 quills. We learned to make our own 
dresses, they taught how to cook and bake and 
clean. . . The boys had hockey and baseball. The 
native Indian boys used to always try to beat the 
Metis boys, lots of fun. . . My family says the 
same thing, my sister swears by it. . . We were 
treated wonderfully. . . For a lot of poor kids, it 
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was the only place people could get three square 


meals a day. . .” ra 


Church of Canada” 
By Rodney A. Clifton 


“”.. On March 20, 2017 you, the Most Rev. Fred 
Hiltz, along with national Indigenous Anglican 
Bishop, Mark MacDonald, and the General Secre- 
tary, Archdeacon Michael Thompson, published 
an open letter addressed to Senator Lynn Beyak in 
response to a speech she gave in a Senate com- 
mittee meeting. 

I simply remind you that Senator Beyak said 
there were some good things that happened in In- 
dian residential schools (IRS), a point I thought 
would not be controversial, at least not to the ex- 
tent that you, as the Primate of the Anglican 
Church, would feel a need to attack what she said. 
The claim she made is true because there is consid- 
erable evidence for her claim in the Truth and 
Reconciliation (TRC) Report itself, and there is 
even further evidence in an op-ed that Senator 
Murray Sinclair published in the Calgary Herald a 
couple of years earlier. 

Despite this evidence, you said in your letter 
to Senator Beyak that there was “nothing good” 
about the IRS system. As an Anglican who has 
carefully read the TRC Report and Senator Sin- 
clair’s op-ed, and as a person who spent some time 
in residential schools, I find your assertion trou- 
bling. Let me explain why. 

Reading your message to Senator Beyak 
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brought back memories of a letter I received more 
than 50 years earlier. In August 1966, I was 
boarding at Old Sun, the Anglican residential 
school on the Siksika First Nation (Blackfoot Re- 
serve) in southern Alberta. I received a letter of- 
fering me a position as the senior boys’ supervisor 
at Stringer Hall, the Anglican residential hostel in 
Inuvik, NWT, for the 1966-67 year. I welcomed 
this job offer, in part because it would help me 
better understand Indian and Eskimo students, 
and partly because I could save money to continue 
with my university studies, paying for tuition, 
books, and room and board. 

Two years earlier, in 1964, I had begun my 
teacher training in the Faculty of Education at the 
University of Alberta. After completing my first 
year in the BEd program, I joined a small group of 
students in a new cross-cultural program pre- 
paring teachers to work in Canada’s North and in 
schools on Métis colonies and First Nations re- 
serves. The student teachers in this program were 
required to complete a summer internship, and I 
was assigned to the Blackfoot Reserve, 100 kilo- 
meters east of Calgary. 

From the beginning of May to the end of Au- 
gust, I worked in the agency office as a “go-for- it” 
(the male staff members, Indigenous and non-In- 
digenous, called me a “swamper”) whose job was 
assisting the office staff. I also did other jobs on the 
reserve: registering children for kindergarten, 
acting as a truancy officer, working with local 
ranchers baling hay and branding calves, helping 
erect teepees for the Sun Dance, helping with 
handing out the $5 treaty money at Treaty Days, 
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and many other things that would expand my un- 
der-standing of Aboriginal people. I was truly for- 
tunate because a local family, the Ayoungman 
family, “adopted” me, inviting me to their home 
and to their family gatherings, Indian Days, 
rodeos, and Sunday picnics. 

During that summer, I stayed in a room in the 
teachers’ wing at Old Sun. When I arrived in May, 
there were Siksika students in residence, but at the 
end of June, there were only five people living at 
the school: the Anglican priest, the Rev. R. F. 
Brown, the three Rosesting girls—young or- 
phaned Cree children from Hobbema—and me. 
Hilda Red Gun, a local Siksika woman, worked at 
the school during the day to make meals and to 
care for the little girls. 

By the beginning of August—three months 
into my internship—Indian Affairs had still not 
paid me the modest stipend promised, so I had to 
make some money before returning to university. 
Seeing an advertisement in the Anglican Journal, I 
applied for the senior boys’ position at Stringer 
Hall, and, as you can imagine, I welcomed the 
letter offering me the job. 

Following my summer work on the Blackfoot 
Reserve, the residential supervisor’s position in 
Inuvik was exactly what I needed to further my 
understanding of Aboriginal culture. In addition, 
I would be able to save enough money to return to 
university. It was, as you will see, a fascinating ex- 
perience, and I took copious notes and pho- 
tographs, all of which have been filed with the 
National Centre for Truth and Reconciliation at 
the University of Manitoba. 
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In late August, I boarded an old DC-4 at the 
municipal airport in Edmonton. Twelve hours 
later, after many stops at small communities along 
the Mackenzie River, I arrived at the Inuvik air- 
port, where I was met by the hostel administrator, 
the Rey. Leonard Holman. We drove to the com- 
munity of Inuvik, and I settled into my small bed- 
room, situated between two dorm rooms in 
Stringer Hall, the Anglican hostel. 

The next day, I toured the building and re- 
ceived my job description: supervising 85 senior 
boys, between the ages of 12 and about 21, housed 
in three dormitory rooms, for six days a week. I 
would be responsible for these boys for some 22 
hours a day. Of course, on most days I did not su- 
pervise boys during school hours, but if students 
were too ill to go to school but not sick enough to 
be in the hostel infirmary, they remained in the 
dormitories where I was responsible for them. As 
it turned out, two or three times a week, I was up 
at various times during the night, looking after 
boys who were ill or who were being bothered by 
other boys. Because the children’s home commu- 
nities were often far away, most of the students 
remained in residence on weekends and during the 
Christmas and Easter breaks. Very soon, I realized 
that the year was going to be very demanding, yet I 
thought it would be interesting—and indeed, it 
was a year I have never forgotten. 

Within a few days, students began arriving to 
reside in the hostel. Some came by aircraft from 
small coastal communities such as Tuktoyaktuk, 
Sachs Harbour, and Cambridge Bay; others came 
by boat and aircraft from communities along the 
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Mackenzie River, including Aklavik, Fort 
McPherson, and Fort Good Hope. 

I do not recall any of the young children 
crying at night because they were lonely. Rather, 
the new arrivals, especially the Inuit children, were 
quite stoic and reserved, hesitant to interact with 
children and adults they did not know. I re- 
member that while the Inuit children were very 
shy but excited about going to school, the Dene, 
Métis, and Caucasian children were much more 
outgoing and noisier. In fact, some Dene boys 
were quite aggressive toward Inuit boys. Rev. 
Holman and his wife, who was the matron, wel- 
comed all the children with kindness and, indeed, 
with a considerable dose of love. The older chil- 
dren quickly found friends and relatives as stu- 
dents decided which beds they would have and 
who would sleep next to them. 

One of the obvious signs of the difficulties 
that young children have in adapting to new and 
strange environments is bed-wetting. But, as my 
notes indicate, bed-wetting was infrequent, and 
when it occurred, it mostly happened after the 
children had watched a movie in the gymnasium, 
stayed up later than normal, and consumed soft 
drinks. 

We now know that many children were physi- 
cally and sexually abused in residential schools, 
both by other students and by staff members. 
Such abuse of children is clearly reprehensible, 
and all adults, Aboriginal or non-Aboriginal, who 
preyed upon or brutalized children, should be 
punished for their crimes. So should any adminis- 
trators from both the churches and the Depart- 
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ment of Indian and Northern Affairs who covered 
up these crimes. But at the same time, innocent 
people who worked in Indian Residential Schools 
(IRS) and those who instructed these children 
should not be maligned with false accusations. 
Many of them should, in fact, be honoured by 
their respective churches for the service they pro- 
vided to these children. 

Returning to the story of my life at Stringer 
Hall, by the beginning of September, when classes 
began at the nearby Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
School, about 280 students were in residence: 73 
percent were Inuit, 16 percent were Dene, and 12 
percent were Caucasian and Métis. A similar 
number of students resided in Grollier Hall, the 
Roman Catholic hostel, but there were fewer 
Inuit, more Dene, and about the same percentage 
of Caucasian and Métis students in that hostel. 
Strangely, the TRC Report does not mention 
that, in the Far North, all students, Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal, went to a residential institu- 
tion if their homes were in small communities 
without day schools. 

Also, the Report does not state that some of 
the children arrived at Stringer Hall in September 
wearing the same school clothing they wore when 
they went home in the spring, not having bathed 
or changed in two months. Some of these children 
had been standing in smudge fires, trying to es- 
cape the hordes of blood-sucking insects, and a 
number had arrived with infected bug bites on 
their scalps. A few children arrived with ear infec- 
tions so severe that pus was running down their 
necks. At the beginning of the year, these children 
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cried themselves to sleep. As you might expect, the 
priority of the residential school staff, particularly 
the nursing sister, was to clean up the children and 
treat their infections. 

To put the students’ living conditions and in- 
fections into context, anyone reading this account 
needs to realize that it wasn’t until the early 1950s 
that a weekly bath with a change of clothes be- 
came the norm for most urban Canadians. For 
people living on farms and in small communities 
where water had to be hand-pumped from wells 
and heated on coal and wood stoves, a bath with a 
change of clothing was a luxury reserved for spe- 
cial occasions. In the North, it was even more diffi- 
cult to bathe and change clothing, especially for 
the children who were with their parents living in 
tents at hunting and fishing camps. 

There is little doubt that the hostel children 
appreciated ending a busy week with a hot shower, 
clean pajamas, and a chance to slip between clean 
sheets in their very own beds, just as other Cana- 
dian children did. Having the children bathe, get 
their hair cut by older boys, and put on clean insti- 
tutional clothing is now called “cultural geno- 
cide,” a phrase that completely distorts what we 
were doing at the time—keeping children clean, 
well-fed, and healthy. 

One story clearly illustrates the kind of treat- 
ment the children received. A few days after I ar- 
rived, a young woman walked into the staff dining 
room. Her name was Rosaline Mallick, and she 
was the new residential nurse. Her clothes were 
strange, and by her accent we knew she wasn’t 
Canadian. Over dinner, she told us that she had 
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come from London, England, to be our “nursing 
sister.” 

To the surprise of many Canadians on staff, 
this 22-year-old woman had come from the centre 
of the British Commonwealth to one of its most 
distant outposts, from a warm autumn day in 
England to a cold, dark, and bleak August evening 
300 miles north of the Arctic Circle, from a major 
world city to a small isolated community hugging 
the east bank of the Mackenzie River. She told us 
that she was going to work in the hostel as part of 
her Christian service. All of us were astounded by 
her commitment to work with Aboriginal 
children. 

In early December, when the sun had already 
sunk below the southern horizon, a senior boy, 
John, complained that he was too sick to attend 
school. I was not surprised, given his peaky ap- 
pearance. As might be expected, some boys would 
sometimes feign illness so they could get a day off 
from classes, but this young man was not one of 
those who tried to avoid going to school. 

After sending the other 84 students to break- 
fast in the dining room and going to John’s bed— 
one of 60 in the largest dorm—I helped him climb 
the stairs to the second floor, and together we 
shuffled along the hall to the infirmary. 

“Miss Mallick,” I said, “I have brought John 
because he is extremely sick. I know you’re on 
your way to breakfast, but could you please look at 
him?” Immediately, she began asking John ques- 
tions about his symptoms. 

I left John in Miss Mallick’s care and went 
down for breakfast. Besides being responsible for 
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this 12-year-old, I had to ensure that the other 
boys got fed, went back to the dorms, straightened 
up their beds, brushed their teeth, put on their 
parkas and mukluks, and went off to school. 

At about 11 a.m., Miss Mallick came to the 
senior boys’ dorms and found me sorting cloth- 
ing. Clean clothing was stored in each boy’s num- 
bered cubicle—1 to 100—in a locked storeroom, 
and sorting clothing was an important and time- 
consuming part of my job. Of course, the easiest 
way of sorting and storing clothing for 85 boys 
was to assign numbered cubicles to each boy so 
that the numbers of the cubicles matched the 
numbers on their clothing. (Even my clothing had 
a number). These numbers were never used to 
refer to any of the boys in the residence, not even 
for those children with long and difficult Indige- 
nous names. 

Nurse Mallick told me that John probably had 
appendicitis and that she had helped Rev. Holman 
take him to the hospital. At coffee break that after- 
noon, she told the staff that a doctor had phoned 
to say that John’s appendix had burst and emer- 
gency surgery had just finished. 

After a few hours in the recovery room, she 
said, John would be transferred to a general ward, 
and people could visit him in a day or two. In fact, 
many staff members and students did exactly that 
over the next few days. 

Another story illustrates the dedication that 
staff members gave to the children in their charge. 
In that same early December, I spotted a man 
cross-country skiing with a group of children on a 
trail behind Grollier Hall, the Roman Catholic 
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hostel. The next day, during my two-hour break 
from residential duties, I walked over to the ski 
hut and met Fr. Jean-Marie Mouchet, the 
Catholic priest who was teaching these northern 
children to cross-country ski. I told him that I was 
the senior boys’ supervisor at Stringer Hall, and a 
cross-country skier myself, having grown up in 
Jasper. 

When I asked Fr. Mouchet if I could ski with 
his club, he said that I could use the trails, and 
that I should tell the Anglican students that if 
they wanted to learn to ski, he would equip and 
teach them. My parents sent my skis to Inuvik, 
and several the Anglican children from Stringer 
Hall joined Fr. Mouchet’s ski club, using skis, 
boots, and poles donated by the Roman Catholic 
Church. The ecumenical co- operation was, I 
think, something to celebrate both then 
and now. 

That was my introduction to Fr. Mouchet, a 
ski coach about whom Canada would soon hear 
more. I recall seeing students from Grollier Hall— 
Peter Allen, Sharon and Shirley Firth, and Jeanette 
Tourangeau—out on the ski trail in those cold 
dark days in December and January. Fr. Mouchet 
had strung electric lights through the trees above 
the trail, lights which were certainly needed when 
the sun was below the horizon during those days 
in the dead of winter. 

I will never forget something Fr. Mouchet told 
me late one afternoon as we watched the children 
returning from a 90-minute training run: “All 
these children need is to learn to overcome them- 
selves, and then nothing can stop them.” He be- 
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lieved that these Indigenous students could 
determine the way their lives unfolded. 

He was, of course, correct. In a few years, a 
number of these Aboriginal skiers became mem- 
bers of the Canadian national cross- country ski 
team, winning medals across North America and 
around Europe, and representing Canada in the 
1972 Winter Olympics in Sapporo, Japan. 
Imagine what it was like for these Aboriginal chil- 
dren to be learning how to cross-country ski in 
Inuvik in 1966 and then six years later to be repre- 
senting their country at the Olympic games in 
Japan. 

Many people seem to be unaware that some 
residential school employees were Aboriginals, and 
this was true at both Old Sun and Stringer Hall. 
At Stringer Hall, for example, two of the six super- 
visors were young Inuit women, Annie and Lucy, 
who, contrary to considerable testimony in the 
TRC Report, spoke to the young Inuit children 
in their mother tongue. Mrs. Thomas, a Dene 
woman who was the school’s seamstress, made 
parkas and mukluks for the children and lived in 
the hostel with her four-year-old daughter. She 
spoke both English and her native language to the 
Dene children, but most of the Dene and Métis 
children spoke English upon their arrival. 

In general, the relationships between staff and 
students were very cordial and often friendly. 
There were, of course, tense and even agitated mo- 
ments because the children were often cooped up 
in the residence on Saturdays and Sundays when 
blizzards were blowing outside. At times, staff 
members, who never got enough sleep, could be 
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irritable, especially if children were ill during the 
night. Sometimes, students squabbled among 
themselves. The Dene boys often treated the Inuit 
boys in condescending ways, picking on them and 
calling them unacceptable names. As the supervi- 
sor, my job was to calm these situations and keep 
all the boys treating each other with respect. 

The young children, the junior boys and 
girls, loved spending time with some of the staff 
members. I remember with great fondness some 
of the Inuit children coming to my room on Sat- 
urday afternoons to take Nurse Mallick and me 
for walks. Often, we would climb the hill behind 
the hostel so the children could slide down the 
snow-covered road on cardboard boxes. At other 
times, we walked out on the ice of the 
Mackenzie River, carefully avoiding the dog sled 
trails used by people going to trap lines and 
hunting camps, or travelling between communi- 
ties. The children knew how dangerous dog 
teams could be because they had either heard 
about or seen people who had been attacked by 
dogs. During that very winter, as her parents 
watched in horror, a young girl had been killed 
by a dog team on a trail close to Fort McPher- 
son. Life in the North was tough and precarious, 
and these children knew it. 

During our winter walks, I would practice the 
Inuktitut expressions the children had taught me. 
I had told some of the five- and six-year-old chil- 
dren that if they taught me to speak Inuktitut, I 
would help them learn English. By February, the 
children, who were always polite and respectful, 
could speak rudimentary English, but all I could 
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say were a few Inuktitut phrases—and they were 
of the taboo variety! 

Predictably, the children encouraged me to say 
these naughty phrases and found my speech very 
amusing. “Funny, funny, Mr. Clifton,” they 
would giggle. The little girls would turn their 
backs on me, cover their mouths with their hands 
and laugh quietly, their dark eyes dancing with 
glee as they held onto each other. I called this 
group “the giggling girls,” thus teaching them a 
new English expression, one that they appreciated 
when I teased them by saying, “Oh no, here are 
the giggling girls coming to take me for a walk! I 
had better get my parka and mukluks on.” 

The Indigenous and non-Indigenous adults I 
knew in the Anglican residential schools genuinely 
wanted to help the children receive a good educa- 
tion to prepare them for the modern world. Most 
were caring people, but a couple of the older su- 
pervisors were cranky and tired, probably because 
they had been supervising large groups of children 
for many years. These older supervisors also clung 
to the idea that strict discipline was the only way 
to keep children from taking the wrong path. But 
to the best of my memory, most staff members 
were trying to fulfil the evangelistic calling of com- 
mitted Christians: to help the poor, tend to the 
weak, and treat the sick. 

Archbishop Hiltz, I must tell you that my 
mind was filled with these fond memories when I 
read your open letter to Senator Beyak. With deep 
respect to you and the Church, I think your letter 
ignores and even denies the work and the love that 
Nurse Mallick and the thousands of other Angli- 
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cans gave to numerous Indigenous children. If 
there was nothing good about the residential 
school system, how would you describe what 
Nurse Mallick did in saving the life of that 12- 
year-old Inuit boy? Had John been out at the 
hunting camp with his parents, no matter how 
much they loved him, he surely would have died a 
painful death. 

The TRC Report references the sad reality 
that 3,201 children died while enrolled in resi- 
dential schools and hostels, most of them from 
infectious diseases like tuberculosis and_ in- 
fluenza. The death of any child is, of course, 
dreadful to contemplate. But surprisingly, there 
is no discussion—not one word in the TRC Re- 
port—about the countless children like John 
whose lives were saved because residential school 
staff looked after them, loved them, and cared for 
them. Likewise, there is no mention of the innu- 
merable children with infected bug bites whom 
Nurse Mallick and the many other dedicated 
medical professionals treated. Likewise, there is 
no recognition of hundreds of six-year-olds who 
immediately received treatment for their 
eardrums, which were so badly infected that 
green smelly pus was running down their necks. 
Can you imagine what it is like to hear five- and 
six-year- old children cry themselves to sleep until 
antibiotics gave them relief? 

In fairness, we must all be mindful of the 
thousands of good and decent Canadians—many 
of them Anglicans and the very backbone of your 
Church—who put their lives on hold for little pay 
and hardly any sleep, who went forth to serve the 
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Church, their Lord, and Canadian Indigenous 
children with kindness, honour, respect, and faith. 

Now all they ask for—many from beyond the 
grave—is a little recognition of some of the good 
things they did. They ask for nothing more. Sen- 
ator Beyak was carrying the voices of these for- 
gotten Anglicans to you and to other Canadians 
when she spoke up in the Senate hearing. 

A good deal of evidence exists, in published 
accounts, correspondence, and conversations that 
I have had with former IRS workers and students, 
that my experiences were quite typical. But while 
some parts of the TRC’s Final Report acknowl- 
edge those positive and very human experiences, 
the picture that the Semmary and Legacy volumes 
of the Report and the media have given to the 
Canadian public is a partial and skewed version of 
the IRS reality that many Indigenous children ex- 
perienced. 

When I, as a 21-year-old university student, 
became a residential supervisor in Stringer Hall in 
1966, I could not imagine that many years later, 
the Anglican Church would express regret and 
guilt about its management and support of Indian 
residential schools and hostels. Neither could I 
imagine that the Anglican employees and sup- 
porters of those residential institutions would be 
vilified by Church leaders for their involvement in 
a Christian mission that, at the time, seemed so 
worthwhile and so very necessary. 

There are, I think, at least three things that 
you, Bishop MacDonald, and Archdeacon 
Thompson, could do to recognize the role that 
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Indian residential schools. First, you could en- 
courage those who worked in the IRS system and 
those who once were students to talk more about 
all their experiences, not just the negative ones. 
Second, as Anglicans say their Sunday prayers, and 
especially when they say prayers for you, Bishop 
MacDonald, and the residential school Survivors, 
you, as leaders of the Church, could remind 
parishioners to offer up a few prayers for the thou- 
sands of committed but forgotten Christians who 
worked tirelessly, often in dangerous and difficult 
circumstances, for long hours and with extraordi- 
narily little pay, helping IRS children. Finally, the 
Anglican Church itself could officially—and 
bravely—recognize the excellent work that many 
committed Christians did in Anglican missions 
that, at the time, seemed so appropriate—even im- 
perative—but is now devalued and vilified by 
those who refer to everything that happened to 
Indigenous students in these institutions as ‘cul- 
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UPDATE 


2022 


I am pleased to learn that, a year after the reported 
mass grave discovery, the church burnings and the 
publication of this article in 2021, not a single body 
has been found. While it is true that many Indigenous 
children tragically died from illnesses or were victims 
of abuse, there is no evidence that any were murdered 
and secretly buried. 

It seems that the initial claim was based on soil 
disturbance found using a technology called “ground 
penetrating radar.” Dr. Sarah Beaulieu found anom- 
alies and seems to have prematurely reported them as 
“probable burials.” A tooth that was “possibly hu- 
man” was also found. But over the past year, there 
have been investigations. It turns out that the tooth 
wasn’t human. There are disturbances in the soil be- 
cause the school has a long history of building things 
like roads or pipes for irrigation there. Moreover, ex- 
cavations seem to have been going on at the site for 
decades. No secret graves have yet been discovered. 

For more information on the mistakes and exag- 
gerations that led to the tragic attacks on our 
churches, I highly recommend the following articles: 
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2022 


“One Year Later Still No Evidence of Unmarked 
Graves” 
- Retired Judge, Brian Giesbrecht 


“In Kamloops, Not One Body Has Been Found” 
- Professor Jacques Rouillard 


“The False Narrative of Residential School Burials” 
- Professor Tom Flanagan 


‘From Truth Comes Reconciliation: Assessing the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission Report” 


- Dr. Rodney A. Clifton, Mark Dewolf 


“Billy Remembers: Analyzing the Tkemlups te 
Secwépemc/Kamloops Indian Residential School 
Moral Panic.” 

- Dr. Frances Widdowson 


“Where are the Children Buried? 
- Dr. Scott Hamilton 
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“A Narrative Reversal Like No Other” 
- James Pew 


“Len Marchand’ Indian Residential School 
Experience” 
- James C. McCrae 


“Digging for the Truth About Canada’s Residential 
Schools Graves” 
- Hymie Rubenstein 


“The Year of the Graves: How the Worlds Media Got it 
Wrong on Residential School Graves” 
- National Post 


“No Evidence of Unmarked Graves Related to 
Shubenacadte Residential School: Researchers Say Evt- 
dence of Unmarked Graves was Found During Search, 
But They Pre-Date School” 

- CBC 


“The Indigenous Mass Grave That Wasn't” 
- The Spectator 


“No Unmarked Graves Found at Nova Scotia 
Residential School” 
- National Post 


“Why an Oji-Cree Community is Trying to Rebuild 
its Catholic Church” 
“CBG 
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